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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS 



THE LAST PRAYER. 



( F> ontispiece. ) 



J. L. E. Meissonier, Painter. 



W. Steelink, Engraver. 




T is a very rare occurrence, indeed, to meet M. 
Meissonier on such ground as he occupies in this 
picture ; indeed, so far as our experience of his 
works testifies, it is a solitary example of his pen- 
cil having been engaged on a theme of solemn 
and sacred import : his more familiar subjects are 
the occupations of life when manhood is in its 
prime, and its actions are prompted by a love of amusement or 
interest in military matters, as ' Skittle-Players,' or ' A Game at 
Chess,' in the former case ; ' A Guard-house,' ' A Man choosing 
a Sword,' in the latter. 

The artist, however, seems to have adopted at one period of his 
early practice a kind of grave subject, for in 1839 he painted and 
exhibited in Paris a picture called ' A Priest attending a Sick Per- 
son,' and in the year immediately following another of a similar 
kind, entitled ' The English Doctor.' Now, though we have no 
absolute authority for saying the picture here engraved is the for- 
mer of these two last-mentioned works, the inference is that they 
are really one and the same. 

Whether the scene is one actually witnessed by the artist, or 
only an ideal composition, is of little importance as regards the 
Art it shows, though additional interest would be associated with 
it were the history of the dying man known, and were he recog- 
nised as some public character. There is nothing in the death- 
chamber to give any clue to its sick occupant, now rapidly pass- 
ing away from the busy scenes of life. With eyes half closed in 
the sleep of death, he yet holds firmly in both hands one of the 
priest's who has offered the last prayer for him, and most pro- 
bably has received his confession. On the wall by the side of the 
bed is a crucifix, and on a stool in the foreground is a covered 
jug, from which the poor sufferer has moistened his parched lips. 
These objects, with the curtains or hangings, constitute the only 
visible furniture, except the bedclothes, in the apartment, which 
throughout looks dreary enough — too much so almost for a hospi- 
tal-ward, oreven a prison-cell. But the story is pointedly and im- 
pressively told, with a Rembrandtish effect of light and shade, and 
a delicacy of finish only to be equalled by the great Dutch painter's 
brother artists Terburg and Metzu. 



RUTH AND NAOMI. 
Ary S:heffer, Painter. J. Levasseur, Engraver. 

Ary Scheffer, though born in Holland, has always been re- 
garded as a French painter, inasmuch as he received his Art edu- 
cation in Paris under Pierre Guerin, his mother — who had lost her 
husband, also a painter — having removed with her family to that city 
in 181 1. Ary made such great progress under his master, that in a 



very few years he painted some pictures which brought his name 
well before the public. In subjects of a religious tendency, as 
well as in those of a secular kind, and both relating to history, 
he was alike successful, and was not long before he achieved a 
high reputation. We do not know when the picture here engraved 
was painted, but the subject treats of the departure of Orpah and 
Ruth from the land of Moab to return with Naomi to the land of 
Judah. " And Naomi said, Turn again, my daughters : why will 
ye go with me ? . . . And she said, Behold, thy sister-in-law is 
gone back unto her people, and unto her gods : return thou after 
thy sister-in-law. And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, 
or to return from following after thee : for whither thou goest, I 
will go," &c. (Ruth i.). The two figures in the foreground are 
those of Ruth and her mother-in-law, engaged in this loving alter- 
cation ; Orpah has turned back towards her own country, but Ruth 
animatedly expresses her determination to remain with Naomi, 
who, " when she saw that she was steadfastly minded to go with 
her, then she left speaking unto her." The depth of the mother's 
feelings is expressed in her saddened countenance and flowing 
tears, and Ruth's warm entreaties to be allowed to stay behind 
are sustained by her appealing eye and the action of the hands, 
one of which holds fast that of Naomi, as if resolved not to part 
from her. The scene is sufficiently pathetic in general expression, 
while the principal figures show much good drawing and model- 
ling. 

THE SLEEPING FAUN. 
Engraved by E. Stodart, from the Sculpture by Miss Hosmer. 

From the time when, in 1851, Harriet Hosmer produced her 
first girlish work, 'Hesper'— she was then but twenty years of 
age — till the appearance of her ' Pompeian Sentinel,' this lady has 
been gradually making such progress in her refined art that she 
has attained a very high position in it, both on the European and 
American Continents. Trained in the studio of John Gibson, 
Miss Hosmer has shown her taste for, and skill in, poetic sculpture 
by her statues of ' Daphne ' and ' Medusa,' ' Ginone ' and ' Puck ; ' 
while those of ' Beatrice Cenci ' and ' Zenobia in Chains ' testify to 
her skill in designing and modelling figures which are more asso- 
ciated in the mind with the world of humanity by which we are 
surrounded. The master augured for her a brilliant future, and, 
as the Art world has long seen, was not wrong in his predictions, 
for each successive work from her hand has proved an additional 
leaf to her wreath of laurels ; and certainly this ' Sleeping Faun ' 
may be reckoned among the brightest, so poetically is it designed, 
and so naturally is it treated. The easy, nonchalant, drowsy atti- 
tude could scarcely be surpassed ; every limb of the figure is in 
perfect repose, and the head resting on the left shoulder is expres- 
sive of sleepy weariness. Seated by the side of the stump of the 
tree on which the wood-god reposes is a juvenile satyr amusing 
himself ; and by his side a reed-pipe, bunches of grapes, and other 
attributes of sylvan life, aid in the general interest of the group. 



FLORAL ADORNMENTS 



HE increased demand for cut flowers for decorative 
purposes, in the last decade or so of years, is 
simply wonderful ; and florists have, as a natural 
consequence, multiplied throughout the land. 
Bridals and funerals, and house and table deco- 
ration, demand exhaustless supplies ; and Ameri- 
can extravagance, that must have the best of 
everything— meaning the most expensive — seldon thinks of utili- 
sing, as the French do, and with such charming results, the many 
despised products of garden and field. 

188 




Who, for instance, that has seen them filling the summer empti- 
ness of a country fireplace, or " Franklin," carelessly thrust into a 
broken pitcher, or brown earthenware jug, could be persuaded of 
the ornamental capabilities that lurk in common asparagus-tops? 
They are truly beautiful, however, when cut low down and tied 
up with moss just to fit the receptacle for which they are intended, 
so that they are tightly forced in ; and in this condition they will 
retain their freshness for a long time. Hyacinth-glasses treated in 
this way are exceedingly ornamental, and people who have aspara- 
gus-beds will find in them quite a gold-mine of decoration. The 
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light, misty character of the foliage renders it particularly grace- 
ful ; and it can be effectively combined with many other things. 

On an early September Sunday, in a little country church, the 
font was a mass of beauty, and great was the puzzle, for some 
time, to distinguish the nature of its contents. Light, feathery 
bloom, with a sort of golden mist, and bright dashes of colour, 
were the prevailing features; but, gradually, asparagus-tops, ferns, 
golden-rod, and scarlet sage, were recognised. It was so appro- 
priate to the season — representing, as it were, the golden mist of 
September and the glowing autumnal hues, with the verdure and 
bloom of departing summer — that everyone acknowledged it to be, 
though of the simplest materials, a perfect floral poem. 

The effect of all floral decoration depends far more upon good 
taste and an eye for colour, than upon the quantity or quality of 
the flowers. A geometrical arrangement of flowers is hideous — 
grouped, as some one says, in strict accordance with the bedding 
system— a ring of yellow, a ring of scarlet, a ring of blue, and a 
central dot of white. Yellow should be very sparingly used in any 
case, though some yellow flowers are less objectionable than others ; 
the delicate little mahernia, for instance, is its own fragrant excuse 
for being — yellow ; and its golden bells are so modestly unobtru- 
sive that it is scarcely perceptible except by its sweetness. Two 
shades of an objectionable colour render it less conspicuous than 
a single bright shade ; and especially is this the case with yellow. 
The jonquil, narcissus, and daffodil, and other yellow flowers of 
spring, are not felt to be glaring because of this constant variety 
of shade ; and it is extremely effective with flowers of all colours. 
A single vase or basket of roses, ranging through all the shades of 
red and pink, from the rich, dark crimson of the giant of battles 
to the pale flesh-tints and creamy whites of the more delicate va- 
rieties, is one of the most beautiful of floral decorations. 

The rule for colour in the arrangement of flowers is to put blue 
in juxtaposition to orange, and violet to yellow ; while red and 
pink flowers are seen to the best advantage with a judicious min- 
gling of verdure only, or accompanied by white ; but where there 
is a perpetual breakage, " a little dab of one colour, and then an 
atom of white," the effect is anything but pleasing. Stiffness is 
especially to be avoided ; and a careless, chance arrangement of a 
few graceful blossoms is often more effective than the most studied 
art. One of the prettiest floral decorations we ever saw was a 
large mother-of-pearl shell, with its opal glowing lights and deep- 
green lips, as though the sea-waves had left the imprint of their 
riotous kisses ; it contained only four silvery-white callas, with their 
dark-green leaves. The vase was in such perfect harmony with 
the water-loving flowers that both seemed to have grown there 
together. 

What marvellous effects those French florists produce with a 
limited amount of capital ; and how artistically they decorate rooms 
and staircases ! They do not hesitate to eke out their stores with 
artificial aids when profusion is necessary ; but such is the perfec- 
tion of their art that it is not easy to decide where it begins. 
Trellises of artificial ivy are used as backgrounds for floral adorn- 
ments ; and these trellises frequently reach to the ceiling. Many 
of the flowers, also, are artificial ; but the effect of the plant-decked 
staircase, with light arbours of green crossing it at intervals, and 
the profusion of flowers and ivies below, all reflected in large 
mirrors, is that of a fairy scene, or a chapter out of the Arabian 
Nights. 

They understand the art of making a few flowers go a great 
way in Paris ; and the use of green moss, both for cut flowers and 
for growing plants, is almost unlimited. At the end of a hall in 
the H6tel-de-Ville the eye is immediately attracted by the display 
of vegetation. This consists apparently of a bank of moss just 
in front of the inevitable mirror, which seems to be composed of 
velvety-looking lycopodium. But lycopodium does not grow wild, 
and is not to be used recklessly ; in this case it forms the upper 
crust only to a foundation of common moss, that is to be had for 
the gathering in almost any piece of woods. The bank of moss 
is apparently dotted with clusters of Chinese primroses ; but they 
are growing in pots, which are graduated in size, so that the back 
parts are reflected in the mirror. They slope to the floor in front, 
and merge at the sides into the groups of larger plants at each 
end of the bank — the pots being carefully concealed in the moss. 

The whole arrangement is enclosed by a low, gilt-wooden, trellis- 
work margin. The predominating colour here is green ; but there 



appears to be no scarcity of flowers, and the effect is indescribably 
refreshing — like a bit of pure Nature in the midst of Art. 

Another pretty and inexpensive device is a box of almost any 
kind that fancy and convenience may dictate, about eight inches 
deep by ten in width, and just long enough to go across the empty 
summer hearth, with a back of trellis-work covered with growing 
ivy. Flowers may be mixed with the green by placing a row of 
hyacinth-glasses in the box, and concealing the glasses with abun- 
dant moss— each glass containing a compact bunch of flowers. 
Japan lilies, white lilies, gladioli, and other large flowers, are suit- 
able for this purpose ; and even such gigantic blossoms as sun- 
flowers and dahlias, generally so contemptuously banished from' 
in-door decoration, may be mingled with huge roses, and used in 
this way with a quaint. Oriental effect that is far from unpleasing. 

If flowers are not to be had, a lovely mass of green may be pro- 
duced by taking small branches from any trees in fresh leaf and 
putting the cut ends in jars with water and charcoal ; the mouth 
of the jar is then closed with a lump of potter's clay. 

It is astonishing how much humble beauty close at hand is neg- 
lected for want of a little invention ; and comparatively few people 
are acquainted with the ornamental capabilities of the common 
field-daisy — the badge among farmers of poor soil and thriftless 
cultivation. It has long been popular, though, as an " artificial ; " 
and a bonnet trimmed with daisies has a picturesque sound that 
brings up visions of youthful grace and beauty. It is no less pic- 
turesque as a real flower — when there is not an acre or two of it 
within a bar-fence. We were glad enough, however, of the acre 
or two in the dilemma which resulted in its discovery for aesthetic 
purposes ; and a daisy-pasture is quite a valuable adjunct to a 
house where the gardening is chiefly confined to vegetables. 

It was July; and there was to be a wedding at the country 
boarding-house where we were quartered for the summer. The 
bride was our landlady's daughter, and the groom had a small 
clerkship in a neighbouring town ; all were interested in making 
the wedding as pretty as possible. But June had spent everything 
in her wild prodigality, and there would be a lull in flowers until 
August brought asters and gladioli to brighten us up again. Money 
was lacking to send to the florist's ; and the parlour must be made 
beautiful with blossoms and vines. What could be done in the 
matter ? 

An inspiration came upon us, and it took the shape of daisies. 
There is nothing like leaning over fences to get ideas — particularly 
when what one needs happens to be on the other side, and the 
farmer's proverbial fondness for this attitude was no longer a mys- 
tery to us. We came and saw and conquered — our dilemma; 
then we got a huge basket and went to work. 

We made a marriage-bell of daisies — it was lovely ; we draped 
the ugly wooden mantel with moss and ferns for a foundation, and 
dotted the daisies over it in clusters ; we festooned them on lamps 
and brackets ; we put them wherever it was possible or impossible 
for daisies to be. Then we arranged our small stock of roses, 
lilies, &c, in vases and baskets ; and summoned the wedding- 
guests to come and do their worst in the way of criticism. The 
experiment was a grand success ; people waxed enthusiastic over 
it ; but it had one melancholy result — scarcely a daisy now rears 

its head in B with half a chance of living out the term of its 

natural life. 

As we write, there stands beside us on the deep window-sill a 
silver basket filled with grey Southern moss, that is thickly clotted 
with the pearly-white blossoms of the Sanguinaria Canadensis, 
or blood-root, the buds of which have the exquisite tints of the 
undeveloped water-lily. The grey moss was a chance substitute 
for the green that was not to be had ; but the combination has a 
singularly quaint and beautiful effect ; and it would make a lovely 
Easter cross for a country church where flowers are not plentiful, 
and green things are backward. The Sanguinaria has the dis- 
advantage common to most wild-flowers — of losing its petals 
nearly as soon as it reaches perfection ; but its pure though eva- 
nescent whiteness seems like an avatar of the snow itself. 

A wedding anniversary that came in May was made beautiful 
with apple-blossoms. The little home-parlour, in an inland town, 
was like a blooming orchard ; an obliging neighbour with an ex- 
tensive garden having kindly allowed her trees to be rifled by an 
enterprising sister and cousin of the family, who elected them- 
selves a committee on decoration, and spared neither pains nor 
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apple-blossoms to make their new floral departure a success. 
There were plenty of delicate, crisp ferns of the loveliest shade of 
apple-green ; and these, with the pearly, blushing blossoms, seemed 
to fill the room with beauty and fragrance. They wreathed the 
chandelier ; they festooned the mantel ; they formed a rosy chaplet 
for the twelvemonth bride ; they were everywhere and all-perva- 
ding, and breathed the very spirit of the May. " And the great 
beauty of it all," said the artists, flushed with success, and desist- 
ing from apple-blossoms only because there was no place left to 
put them in — " the great beauty of it all is that no one ever 
thought of doing it before." But even Columbus, it seems, could 
not say this ; and it may not be safe to affirm it of apple-blossoms. 

Hops are a much-neglected means of beauty ; few of us asso- 
ciate them with anything but a bad attack of " neuralgia," other- 
wise toothache — when they suggest no beauty, but much comfort, 
as they come to us in the shape of a warm, moist, sleep-inducing 
pillow. These are dried and steeped ; but the fresh, growing hop- 
vine is clothed with a wealth of flowing green tresses, of the most 
tender, vivid hue, and with a nameless grace of drooping and 
clinging, which makes them particularly desirable for decorative 
purposes ; for, when used with flowers, they seem to have under- 
gone a change into something rich and rare. People seldom re- 
cognise hops under these circumstances ; and a lady who saw it 
twining around a vase asked, as a great favour, if she might have a 
slip of that remarkable-looking vine ! 

Morning-glories have long since been sung and painted into fa- 
vour ; but if they could only be made to keep their sleepy eyes open 
at least until the chickens go to roost ! Folded up like a small 
umbrella, they are not at all ornamental. They are charming, 
though, in their short-lived prime ; and a certain breakfast-table 
that we wot of is never without them so long as they are to be 
had. The large blue ones only are used ; and these fill a white 
Parian pitcher with colour like that of heaven's own dome. The 
wild morning-glory has the advantage of keeping open for a much 
longer time ; and though always of the same pinkish white, it 
has, like all trumpet-shaped flowers, a sort of grace about it ; while 
the ends of the vine, with their numerous tendrils and small, arrow- 
shaped leaves, are very pretty twined around a vase or basket. 
The buds, too, of pale pink, are decidedly ornamental ; and a 
receptacle of any kind filled only with these flowers, buds, and 
vines, is a prettier sight than one would imagine. Unfortunately, 
the weed fancies damp, marshy places to grow to the greatest per- 
fection ; and the finest blossoms and sprays are always 

u Just over there— just over there — " 

with a discouraging expanse of wet tufts and hillocks of grass 
between. 

A distant relative of this same family, which is also beautiful for 
decoration, is the starry-eyed cypress-vine. The eyes are soft, vel- 
vety, and of a brilliant crimson or a snowy white — being the star- 
shaped blossoms of the plant ; but they have the convolvuli failing 
of chronic sleepiness, and close tightly soon after the moon-line 
has been passed — unless their enemy, the sun, retires behind a veil 
of clouds. The fine, shadowy foliage is the great beauty of the 
plant ; and it is particularly suitable for combination with the most 
delicate flowers. 

Nowhere, perhaps, do flowers give such a thorough look of re- 
finement as on the breakfast, dinner, or tea table, and no matter 
how simple such adornments may be — a handful of field-daisies, 
a cluster of chrysanthemums, a bunch even of buttercups and 
grasses, show an appreciation of something beyond the practical 
bread-and-butter of life. Flowers have a language that is unmis- 
takable ; an*d there is beauty even in green leaves. But those who 
can most readily get access to these things are usually the last to 
appreciate them ; and the wonder of the countrywoman over her 
city boarders, who seemed to enjoy the " brakes " (ferns) which 
they had " stuck up on the breakfast-table," and which she evi- 
dently regarded as a species of mild lunacy, is constantly repeated. 

Epergnes and silver or crystal baskets filled with flowers are the 
chief beauty of a handsomely-laid dinner-table ; and smilax and 
climbing-fern, maurandia and cypress-vine, make the prettiest 
greens for this purpose. Wet clay made into a sort of mound, 
and then covered with moss, is much better for filling the recepta- 
cles than water, as flowers can be more firmly arranged in it, and 
will stay just where they are placed, while all danger of " spilling " 
and wetting the table-cover is thus avoided. A tall, slender 



epergne, with three series of receptacles, is, perhaps, the most 
effective ; though an upper and a lower tray of different sizes, made 
only of painted tin and connected by a narrow glass tube that 
may be found at any druggist's, will prove quite satisfactory when 
filled with artistically-arranged flowers, and the stem encircled with 
some delicate vine and blossoms. A skilful mingling of fruit, if 
the receptacle is unusually large, will add much to the effect. The 
upper division should be generously supplied with buds ; with a 
few graceful fuchsias, perhaps, drooping over the edge. 

A silvered-glass epergne filled with water-lilies and ferns is a 
beautiful ornament. The subtle, delicious odour is like a blessing 
in disguise, and the exquisitely-tinted buds in their sheath of vivid 
green harmonise with the most delicate of the ferns, and should 
be placed by themselves at the top of the receptacle. A dash of 
vivid scarlet here and there, geranium or verbena, will give cha- 
racter and tone to this charming arrangement. But water-lilies, it 
will be objected, are only to be had near the water — though people 
may raise their own with a little care and a large tub ; and even 
the lovely pink-tinged ones may cease to be almost as rare as large 
pearls. 

Did any one ever see the font of a church filled with water-lilies 
and their broad, green leaves ? Nothing could be more thoroughly 
beautiful and appropriate, or more delicious than the incense rising 
from these pure censers ; but the sight is one that the writer has 
yet to behold. 

This is digressing, however, from our table-adornments — where 
the field is large, and where flowers, like money, are no object, the 
possibilities delightful. Scarlet geranium and lilies-of-the-valley, 
with a few rich, purple pansies, are a beautiful combination, edged 
with the graceful smilax. Mahcrnia odorata and forget-me-nots 
are lovely with any large white flower; and a mass of geraniums, 
scarlet, pink, and white, can be very tastefully grouped with ivy- 
leaves. The great desideratum is to avoid a multiplicity of colours ; 
and a plentiful supply of green takes away the stiff, set look that 
florists always contrive to give to their creations. 

The gladiolus, which blushes like the rose through all the exqui- 
site shades of pink, from dark scarlet-crimson to the faintest-tinged 
white, is much more ornamental than is generally known for table- 
decoration ; and the simplest Epergne filled with wet moss and 
edged with green rose-leaves, will display the flowers to great 
advantage. Rose-geranium, also, makes a pretty edging. The 
flowers should be removed from the tall stalk and arranged in 
shaded rows until the receptacle is filled. 

Many flowers that look well in daylight are very unsatisfactory 
by gaslight ; and in table-decoration, especially, this is a matter to 
be considered, Mauve, purple, yellow, and blue flowers do' not 
generally light up well ; but all the scarlets, and particularly scar- 
let berries, glow richly at night, and look more vivid than ever. 
Roses and geraniums can always be depended on for night deco- 
ration, as they never lower their colours to gas or kerosene ; and 
autumn leaves are equally satisfactory. 

Nothing but leaves is not very suggestive when green leaves are 
meant; and the beautifying properties of the Virginia creeper be- 
fore it has lighted its autumn torch, and while the rich, tender 
green of perfect summer still shines on the clear-cut leaves, are 
very little known. The youthful sprays in their first " season " are 
lovely, and, besides adding much to the beauty of a flower-filled 
vase, they are valuable house-decorators when used entirely by 
themselves. And d propos of leaves, here is one of the prettiest 
pictures of simple tea-table adornment that could possibly be ima- 
gined, and one that is very easy of imitation. It is taken bodily 
from " Norwood :'" 

" Green leaves were first pinned together by their own stems 
into a plat, and then made into circular mats — the points of the 
leaves well advanced ; and upon each one of these green mats 
rested a pure white china plate. Thus oak-leaves, hickory-leaves, 
maple and liquid-amber alternating, seemed sprouting from be- 
neath every dish. A bowl had been arranged with selected 
grasses, and the butter-dish set in it in such a manner that the 
golden butter was fringed with the grasses from which it came. 
For the honey, which was snow-white and taken from the doctor's 
own hives, Miss Rose had herself collected white clover-blossoms, 
and arranged them upon a green base of red-clover leaves, so that 
the dainty comb seemed to rise up out of the very flowers which 
had yielded it. 
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" The large silver waiter which contained the tea-things rested 
upon a broad ruffle of coloured leaves — yellow and scarlet maple- 
leaves, golden-coloured hickory-leaves, deep-purplish leaves of the 
sweet-gum— and they were so arranged that the highest point of 
colour was at each end, and a gradation of colour tending all the 
way back to green terminated in the front in a real summer-green 
tuft of leaves. 

" I was never more struck with the effects which can be pro- 
duced by a skilful use of mere foliage without flowers ; and I 
never before felt how coarse are the heaps and stacks of flowers 
which are piled upon decorated tables, in comparison with this 
delicate and almost flowerless use of leaves. It was, also, entirely 
inexpensive, and consumed but little time in the preparation." 

A florist's bouquet is usually a thing of wires and shams, com- 
posed of bald-looking flowers, quite stripped of their native green, 
and supplied with very little verdure of any kind ; but it always 
has some plan in view, some particular shape or effect to be aimed 
at — which is not so patent in the attempts of amateurs. A hope- 
lessly stiff look is quite as often produced by those who would 
scorn to arrange flowers by rule, and who have not yet learned 
that the perfection of art consists in its apparent absence. Flow- 
ers seldom droop gracefully and get into just the right combina- 
tions by a happy accident ; and to give an artistic look to the 
smallest bouquet is generally a matter of cultivation and practice. 
Some small flowers have such an excess of green for the amount 
of bloom that it is necessary to thin it out before the flowers can 
be made available for bouquet purposes ; and especially is this the 
case with the forget-me-not, whose wee, turquoise blossoms are 
nearly lost to sight among the aspiring leaves. When this plant is 
plentiful — and once we had access to quite a pasture of it— exqui- 
site bouquets can be made by closely massing it around a centre 
composed of one vivid pink rosebud, edging it with white — either 
lilies-of-the-valley or the delicate elder-flower — and finishing with 
a fringe of small ferns. 

We were lately struck with the description of a bouquet that 
adorned a small round table. The vase was a plain frosted glass, 
shallow and wide — which, although pretty, is not a good arrange- 
ment for keeping flowers fresh, as too many are crowded into the 
amount of water such a receptacle will hold — and it rested on 
twisted supports of bright and frosted gilding. The dish was first 
filled with fresh, dark-green moss — one of the beautiful green- 
house lycopods. Lycopodium denticulatiim is more desirable than 
any of them, as it can easily be grown in any shaded corner of the 
greenhouse, or in a window where flowering plants will not thrive 
for want of sun. 

The moss was raised in the centre, not in a heap ; it made a gra- 



dual curve upward. The flowers were not numerous — one deep- 
red rose, one of the palest blush-white, a spray of white convolvu- 
lus just touched with pink, a cluster of red, drooping flowers, one 
spray of pale wild-rose, one bright-pink rose, a cluster of white 
acacia, and a drooping branch of the pink convolvulus — the colours 
being only shades of rose and white. The effect was fresh, and 
bright, and beautiful. Each flower was simply laid down on the 
bed of green all around the vase ; and no attempt was made to 
fill up the centre at all. The blossoms just touched, and each 
one had its own green leaves, the stems being thrust into the 
wet moss. 

A fan-bouquet is very pretty, arranged with a handle on a wire 
frame. The flowers should be of colours to match or combine 
well with the dress, and a fringe of delicate green or white should 
edge the frame. Flat bouquets, too, can be made in this way as 
an agreeable change from the everlasting pyramid or circle. 

A single flower worn at the throat, or belt, or in the hair/car- 
ries a peculiar charm with it ; and the present fashion of a full- 
blown rose at the side of the head, in the Greuze style, is particu- 
larly coquettish. A breast-knot of violets, or lilies-of-the-valley, 
is irresistible ; and even the artificial ones, when you know them 
to be artificial, are not without their charms. A half-blown white 
rose and a spray or two of heliotrope never lose their popularity 
as a bosom or button-hole bouquet — we love the purple, odorous 
blossom for poor, sunstruck Clytie's sake, though from its perish- 
able nature it would seem to have shared the same fate. 

The passion for flower-adornment seems universal in Paris, and 
finds expression in the tasteful bouquets of the flower-girls who 
are to be met at every turn and corner, and the graceful young 
palm-tree in the shopkeeper's window that looks as fresh and- 
bright at Christmas as in the prime of summer. But those while 
lilacs of Paris ! — those snowy, sweet-scented, graceful clusters, that 
are so scarce with us at any season, and seem to exhale a subtle, 
indescribable sort of spell — are sold by the French florists from the 
last of October until the time comes for their natural blooming 
out-of-doors. 

They manage it in this way : they do not take the white lilac at 
all — as it is weak, and not so pure in colour when forced — but the 
purple, which they place under glass in September, and, begin- 
ning with a cool temperature, get it by degrees accustomed to a 
degree of heat that seems almost incredible. But this is carefully 
tempered by excessive moisture, and every particle of light is 
carefully excluded with straw mats. The result is those snowy 
racemes of fragrant blossoms that evidently mistake November 
for May, and fill the winter air with the sweetness of spring. 

Ella Rodman Church. 



THE PICTURES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 



IV. 
THE AMERICAN PICTURES. 




HE Art department of the United States at the 
Exhibition has hardly realised what was expected 
of it by those who look upon the efforts of our 
young and as yet inexperienced nation in this 
direction with peculiar interest. For this there 
were many reasons, prominent among which was 
the very late acceptance signified by our Govern- 
ment to the French invitation to exhibit. That fact militated 
against the preparation of works specially intended for the Exhi- 
bition.. Moreover, most of our young artists abroad, whether 
rightly or wrongly, decided that their pictures would show to more 
advantage in the Salon, and that a success at the Palaisde l'ln- 
dustrie would redound more to their credit, and indeed be less 
difficult to obtain, than a similar success at the Champ de Mars. 
In this opinion they were strongly supported by their professors. 
Then, too, the very cause that prevented our Exhibition from dis- 
playing anything like a representative exhibit of foreign Art also 
militated against the success of our Art department in Paris. 



Persons who own valuable pictures are not particularly anxious to 
send them on an ocean-journey of over three thousand miles. 
And so it has happened that many of our best artists are not re- 
presented at all, while from others the specimens shown are un- 
satisfactory, and do not give by any means the full measure of the 
talent of the artist. 

But the greatest defect of our Art exhibit does not lie in its 
meagreness, but rather in its lack of national characterisation. 
We do not mean to say that in technique and execution our Art, 
like that of Spain, for instance, should be strikingly original. 
That would be asking too much of our young and, as yet, aestheti- 
cally undeveloped nation. But we had a right to expect that at 
least American artists would paint American subjects. The fair 
faces of American girlhood (a race unparalleled for beauty on 
either side the seas), the scenes of American daily life, events of 
our war, illustrations of our history or our literature — such, judg- 
ing from the Art departments of the other nations, were the sub- 
jects that our painters should have chosen to show what Ameri- 



